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THE PRINCIPLE OF DEMOCRACY 


To provide an inviolate shrine for liberty, has been the grand 
problem of the political philosopher trom the earliest dawn of civil- 
zation. At different periods of the world, and in different stages of 
human advancement, it has been entrusted to the omnipotence of 
princes, to the wisdom of venerable age, or to the hearts of the mul- 
titude. But in every case the shrine has been desecrated, and his- 
tory reveals that every government which human ingenuity has de- 
vised for the se curity ‘of freedom, has been eventually destroyed or 
perverted by one of its two great enemies—the tyranny of the few, 
or the anarchy of the many. 

The first springs from a perversion of those delegated powers 
which are implied in our idea of a government ;—the last from a per- 
version of the spirit of liberty. ‘The rise and triumph of the first of 
these principles—a history of the progress of governments first or- 

ganized with merely adequate powers, from the salutary use to the 
abuse of them, from the protection to the oppression of their sub- 
jects, from monare hy to despotism, might be an interesting subject 
of inquiry. It might delight philosophy, to mark the successive 
pride and arrogance of the governing—the elected chief—the king, 
the despot—the vicegerent of God ;—the old man, the senator, the 
hereditary counselor, the absolute aristocrat. It might humble the 
pride of human nature to trace the successive submission and servil- 
ity of the governed, the freeman, the vassal, the serf, the slave,— 
but to dwell on the rise and triumph of the spirit of liberty, as plant- 
ed in the very constitution of the human mind, as embodied in the 
— of democracy, as developed by a thousand providential 
causes, as the second savior of the human family, is a topic of 
thought congenial to the highest and noblest faculties of man. It 
alleviates our sorrow over the past misery and present condition of 
our race. It points us to crumbling battlements, to Chillon, Ol- 
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mutz, the Inquisition, the Bastile, and encourages us never to despair 
of the progress of man. 

When the hoary despotism of Rome was subverted by a nation 
which enjoyed a much higher degree of freedom* than the name 
they supplanted, philanthropy might have reasonably hoped that 
the hour of human amelioration had finally arrived. The wreck of 
a despotism which for centuries had awe “l the world, deserted cas- 
tles and demolished fortresses,—broken links of an iron chain which 
had bound the nations; the prostrate walls of Rome, the grass- 
grown amphitheatre, the defaced Capitol,—forsaken Ravenna and 


its desolate palaces »—all whispered from their silence and ruin en- 
couragement and applause to the cause of humanity. In the rude 
maxuns and civil policy o f the co nqu ring nations, the eye of the 


philosopli r might have ie ‘tected a spirit which assailed the doctrine 
of the mdefe asib le rights of rulers, and their natural supe riority to 
the ruled. For the nations hicks subverted the Roman empire re- 
counmzed the principle of el ction.t followed their leaders volunta- 
rily, regarded conquest as common, and divided equally the con- 
quered lands. 

Had philosophy yet to learn that the spirit of conquest is repug- 
nant to the spirit of freedom: Was it reserved for the barbarians 
of the north to teach mankind that the necessity of guarding the 
conquests made, of chaining the vanquished oppressor, would create 
a tyranny as formidable and merciless as the despotism they had 
subverted. The feudal system sprung from the necessity of guard- 
ing their acquisitions against the conquered inhabitants and new in- 
vaders. And is there then no hope for the nations: A throne has 
been subverted, and a throne reared: the dragon is vanquished, but 
from its scattered teeth spring the iron clad _— of the Middle 
Ages ; the eagles no longer fly in the van of op press sion, but the 
sword awes the spirit of freedom. Another, a mightier cause than 
the arm of the barbarian, was in reserve. A cause intrinsically 
adapted to the exigency of the case, which, while it radically sub- 
verts de spotism, abolishes the nece ssity of military organization, for 
the purpose of self defence, for it em: incipates while it subdues ; it 
marshals in the mind a foe to tyrants ; it annihilates oppression, by 
teaching the oppressed. Suc lh a cause has been the vradual devel- 
opment of the principle of democracy. — Its essence is the immortal 
aspir ations of the mind of man, the moral equi ality of his nature, his 
instinctive revolt against oppression, his insatiate thirst for advance- 
ment: its active efficacy, the great doctrine of equality and the su- 
premacy of majorities. lun the early history of Modern Europe, the 
principle of e quality had for its antagonist a spirit which had actually 


. See Robertson st View of the State of Europe. ’ 


t Robertson, p. 312. Russell's “ Modern Europe,” vol. i, p. 39. 
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divided the continent among a small number of families, who alone 
posse sssed and transmitted from sire to son the only pure inberitable 
blood, the aristocratic prerogative of thought, and an indeteasible right 
to thrones and dignities. Every channel was closed against the ad- 
mission of the enslaved vulyar to honor and influence. The exalted 
faculties which miele swell bem ath the chains of the ser{ ; the 
thoughts which would “ startle nations,” could not flow to enlighten 
and relieve society. Atsuch a yy nod a new order arose; an ordet 
which opened an avenue between the cabin of the slave and the 
palace of the lord. Such was the yp testhood of Chri tianity, It 
inieht draw its recruits from the lowest ranks of the populace, but its 
cardinals controlle ‘d the cabinets « { priees, and the 


andaled foot’ 
re posed on the necks of emperors. Such was the first triumph of 


the prine iple of natural equality over the arbitr uy distinctions of so- 
ciely. But although the influence of this innovation was decided, it 
was nevertheless limited in its extent. It made no invasion on the 
laws of inheritance and the supremacy of rank ; it did not humble 
the arrogance of the baron, and though it mitigated the despair, it 
hardly encouraged the hopes of the serf. A de spotisma W hich had 
par: aly zed society, must be encountered by a mightier agent. Some 
convulsion was needed. which should shake the ve ry nerves and 
fibres of the system, and arouse it from this lethargy of de ‘spotism, 
and throw into circulation its stagnant enterprise, scatter hoarded 
wealth, and break up immemorial habits. Such a convulsion was 
the Crusades : they drew from the cloister its talents, the bloated and 
sensual noble from his banquet, the peasant from his degraded and 
desperate contentment, and by appealing to the hopes, fears, pride, 
ambition or enthusiasm of all, they called into exercise the active 
principles of man’s nature, quickened the energies of society, and 
taught its divided and repellent orders their mutual depende nee and 
reciprocal usefulness. From the vigor and activity which sprung 
from this re -juve nescence of Europe, the principle of democrac y de- 
rived a new and constant impulse. But it was chiefly advance “dl by 
two new auxiliaries which the Crusades brought to its aid—the 
power of wealth—the omnipotence of knowledge. ‘These two 
causes, more than all others, diminished the ascendency of birth, 
opened other avenues to respectability and influence, and breathed 
a spirit into the enslaved commonalty. 

The power of wealth.—While the supply of their necessities, or 
the gratification of sense, bounded the desires of the nobles, they 
might have for ever remained contented with the supplies their ex- 
tortions exacted; their wishes would never have bowed to their 
wants; their pride to their poverty, and the franchises of urope, 
until this day might have been oppressed by that power which is 
invincible, from its superiority to want. The lower orders might 
have still been ignorant of the influence of commerce, indus try and 


enterprise, in deciding the fortune of individuals and the destiny of 
empires. 
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But the Crusades humbled this pride by creating these wants, 
and the baron’s thirst for power, his love of tyranny, and his ha- 
tred of freedom, all yielded to his insatiate demand for money. A 
demand which in modern society has humbled the arrogance and 
fettered the supremacy of power, and maintained the balance between 
its higher and lower orders. A demand which published to the as- 
tonished slave of the eleventh century that there was a power para- 
mount to rank and titles ; that by grasping it the serf might one day 
supplant his lord ; that gold would out-dazzle armorial bearings ; 
that it was oflice at court, in the camp renown, and in the church 
salvation ; that by accumulating it, bodies politic might resist the 
oppression of their feudal sovereigns, assert their rights, and estab- 
lish them on the basis of constitutions and charters. From the op- 
eration of this cause in increasing the amount and augmenting the 
influence of wealth, the cities of Germany and Italy, which before 
the Crusades were oppressed in all their social rights, became bul- 
warks of freedom; embodied forms of the principle of democracy, 
Before the influence of wealth was felt, they paid for a mere nomi- 
nal protection by absolute subjection to their protectors ; but now 
they were entirely disfranchised, invested with the privileges of mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction, of suffrage, election and self government, and 
liberty was declared “ such an essential part of their character, that 
slaves were liberated who took refuge in them.”’ In the language 
of an elegant writer, “ it was the poverty of the feudal lords which 
extorted from their pride those charters of freedom which unlocked 
the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the shop 
of the artificer, and gradually restored a substance and a soul to 
the most numerous and useful part of community.’ ‘Thus has the 
power of wealth contributed to the triumph of equality, by breaking 
up hereditary tenures, by humbling the pride and diminishing the 
importance of birth, by opening other avenues to honor and influ- 
ence, by inspiring the degraded minds of the lower orders with am- 
bitious energy, by distranchising individuals, chartering cities, and 
consecrating in the midst of a dark and barbarous age, a hallowed 
spot, where the humbled spirit of man could soar and wheel in the 
pure atmosphere, and with the proud consciousness of freedom. 

The omnipotence of knowledge.—In comparing the influence of 
knowledge with that of other causes, in advancing the principle of 
democracy, omnipotence may be safely predicated of it. It has 
manitestly done more than all other causes combined. The same 
convulsion which gave life to commercial enterprise, revealed to so- 
ciety the might of mind, and that the ethereal principle may glow 
with as much vigor and purity in the peasant’s breast, as under pur- 
ple and ermine. Communication with the East, the necessity of 
laws, and the progress of society, called into exercise the powers of 
the understanding. Knowledge became a patent of nobility, a pass- 
port to the favor of kings. Arbitrary distinctions yield to intellect, 
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force to reason, antiquity to truth, the sword to the press. Poetry, 
philosophy, the sciences, the arts, the schools, swell the growth of 
equality, and call forth from the shop, the anvil and the plough, a 
vast array, invested with heaven's nobility, who take their places by 
the side of kings, and look down upon nobles. Knowledge and 
wealth reflect aid upon cach other. New fields of enterprise are 
thrown open. Fresh laurels are won by mind. Every discovery, 
every invention, every master-piece of genius, speeds the progress 
of equality. The ambition of tyrants contributes to its success. 
‘The feudal lords slaughter each other. Wars develop the impor- 
tance of the people. Kings elevate them to awe the noble, and are 
awed themselves. The baron’s mace is broken! the regal sceptre 
trembles! prerogatives yield to the supremacy of majorities. Equal- 
ity is soon arrayed against thrones and dignities; the rights of the 
many against the oppression of the few ; the principle of democracy 
ayainst the self-preserving instincts, the life struggles of power. 
All Europe is the Waterloo. Which will triumph ¢ 

We have hitherto contemplated the principle of democracy as 
struggling against institutions for perpetuating power, against hered- 
itary birth, transmitted wealth, prejudice and proscription. We 
have yet known nothing of its intrinsic evils ; for its wild ambition, 
its resistless energy, its insatiate thirst for advancement, have been 
directed against the barefaced oppression, the gross and palpable in- 
justice of civil society. Danger has been to it a bond of union, ad- 
versity has tempered its violence and restrained its excesses. Un- 
der the eye of these stern monitors, its vices have been tamed, its 
virtues fostered ; it bas never yet obeyed the unchecked prompt- 
ings of its wature, it has never known the curse of prosperity. But 
the nineteenth century has exhibited an anomaly to the world, de- 
mocracy triumphant. A new continent has been thrown open, vast 
in territory, exhaustless in its resources, free from the ancient estab- 
lishments, the deep rooted customs and prejudices of the Eastern 
world! Its free soil acknowledges no feudal lord, is ignorant of all 
servile tenures. Its hospitable bosom is open alike to the king and 
the slave. Hither the principles of democracy have been trans- 
planted. It has breathed its own spirit into government, society, 
laws and religion. Its active energies, its resistless enterprise, are 
fettered by no moral restraints, no natural obstacles. It ranges from 
sea to sea, from pole to pole. The dangers and the destiny of 
American democracy | Such are the topics, such the theatre which 
the prosecution of this inquiry presents to our view. 
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FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY, 


Grand Maslcr, 


S exe, Rhodes—the battlements of the City. 


Enter Grand Master. 


wlus. Thou land of ancient story, Palestine! 
How artthou fallen. Dark o'er thy hills has swept 
The storm of Moorish vengeance, and the doom, 
For ages resting on thy destiny, 

Hias wrought its stern and terrible decree, 
Purpling thy plains with Christian sacrifice. 

Oh! that my lot had been of theirs, who fell 
Before Judea’s shrines, faithful to death— 
Couquered but not enslaved! When shall the tide 
(ot Moslem conquest cease to roll its waves 

From land to land, qaenching the light of trath 
And hope from Christendom. Ev'n this fair Isle, 
Above whose shores my dream had been to plant 
For aye the standard of ourtholy faith, 

Has caught the spoiler’s eye, and his dark hosts 
Are eager for their prey. How proudly there 





The crescent flings upon the morning breeze ) 
Its dewy folds, radiant with day’s first glories! 
As proudly too, fierce Sultan, shall the cross, 
With answering wave unfurled, send back to thee q 
Our stern dehance. 
Oh! ‘tis a weary task, 

To school the heart—whose Joy hath been, amid 
The rush of battling hosts, to quench its own 
Deep thirst tor valor’s noblest energies— ° 
Into such still and passive fortitude! 

Enter De Amaral. c 


De Amaral in the back ground. Ua! yonder muses the old dotard. Now, 


Grand Master. 


Sir Knight, be cool and calm! aye such a calm, 

As lulls the elements, before the storm 

Doth hurl its desolation. This be mine! [coming forward.) 
Most noble chief, I greet thee well. Thou'rt sad, 

Methinks, this morn. Perhaps my presence here 


Is unwelcome. 
* 


Nay, brave De Amaral! 
The first free breath of Heaven is not more sweet 
To him who leaves the couch of sickness, than 
Thy face tome. Yet there is a dull sense 
Of Death upon my spirit, weighing down 
Its eagle dream of conquest to the cold 
Reality of unrelieved despair. 
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De Amaral. 'Tis but the gloom of night, that lingers still 


Grand Master. 


De Amaral 


Grand Ma ster. 


De Amaral. 


Grand Master. 


De Amaral. 





Around thee, and should vanish with the morn. 
Thou art our leader, and we would not see 
Upon thy brow the shadowing of fear, 

Lest it should prove contagious 


De Amaral, 
Thou dost not read me right. Seest thou aught 
Qt fear traced on this care-worn brow?) Thou said’st 
It well, Lam your leader, and ‘tis this 
That stirs these anxious thoughts. What boots the meed 
Ot victory to me—the trophy won 
In glory’s name—the oitfered loyalty 
Of bannered thousands, if upon the heart 
The weight of tenfold care doth heap its might? 
The humble peasant at his cottage hearth, 
When evening dews descend, finds his repose, 
The labors of the day o’erpast. But rank! 
What is it? ‘tis but pre-eminence in peril— 
To ward the fold of faith assailed, and stand, 
In every danger, on the vanward tower— 
To watch, guard, counsel, lead, bear wrongs and die 


Ha! would I might relieve him of these cares. [Aside | 
My sire, I have a boon to ask of thee, 
If thou dost think me biave— 


If 1 do think thee brave! Was that well said, 
De Amaral? Whose sword is deadlier, 

In the fierce strife of warriors on the field, 
Than thine? Say on, what would’st thou? 


Ha! ha! Man looketh not upon the heart! [Aside.] 
That thou would’st give to my defence the tower 
Of Elmo, at the southern gate, that fronts 

The Turkish camp. 


Yes, that or any post 
I freely yield to thee, knowing it safe, 
While life is thine. Farewell! the morning hath 
Its duties for me, and I must not stay. 


Sire, farewell! [Evit Grand Master.| 
Have I deceived thy sleepless vigilance, 
Old man? And thou dosttrustme! Hat T tell 
Thee thou dost lean upona reed. "Twill pierce 
Thee like a dagger point. Thou hast forgotten, 
But Il, never. ‘Time! ruthless destroyer! 

Thou heart-mocker! Over the struggling mind 
Thou pourest the deluge of returnless years— 
Heaping on memory clouds without flame, 

Or voice, cold, deep and dark, like a dim shroud 
Around the spirit’s sepulchre. Yet thou 
Hast chronicles of darker import, tyrant! 
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Which even thy power from the fierce blazonry 
Of passion cannot blot. Ol! there are things 
Recorded here on the heart's registry, 

"That tell of pride insulted—love sporned— 

The high soarmgs of wild ambition crushed— 
And all, that has a power to stir the hell 

Of hate within the heart's deep chambers, speak 
To urge me forward to revenge. They come 
To me in sleep, with the awe breathing voice 
Of midnight visions—they are first to greet 

Me when I wake, they linger last at eve— 

Mid danger, hopelessness, fear, breathing one, 
One deep, remorseless passion, born of hate 
And agony, revenge! Revenge for all! 

And the response shall come! [Curtain falls.] 


POLY MIGIA—No. IL 
2d. EVENING CONTINUED. 


“ Erras, erias; nam exsultantem te, et preelidentem tibi, 
Repriment validw criticorum habenw.” 


Arrer reading my piece I looked towards Jumble, expecting to 
receive his ready approval. No wonder then that I was startled on 
seeing his phiz suddenly elongated to the measure of eighteen inch- 
es by three on “ Ward’s improved premium scale ;”’ and positively 
shocked, when it was as soon contracted to three by eighteen on the 
same rule, while he fairly shook the room with laughter.—*‘ Zounds!” 
said I, ‘who would have thought that such sublime conceptions” — 
another hysterical burst, and I seized my hat convulsively, fully de- 
termined on “ Bedlam and a straight jacket,” for my friend, when 
I was again surprised to see him become perfectly calm. 

‘* Did you never hear,” said he, “ that there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous ?” 

“ Yes, a thousand times; but what can you mean?” (somewhat 
doubting his sanity.) 

“Nothing ; only Napoleon took that step.” 

“Ha! Jumble were you then laughing at me?” 

There was no mirror opposite, but I suppose my eyes flashed 
lightning, for in an instant he was palsied. A solemn pause ensued, 
(during which I contrasted the late storm at sea with the tempest 
raging in my bosom,) when at length Josephus, in a tone which sub- 
dued me, apologized by saying “that he merely wished to try my 
temper.” 
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“Well then,” T answered, “as this is your first offence, | will only 
inflict a moderate lecture upon you. Remember that he who amu- 
ses himself at the expense of others, will find few friends, for though 
jis sarcasims may be applauded, yet himself will be shunned ;—each 
will dread his sting. Nor should he indulge this propensity even 
unony his intimates, lest he sometimes inflict an unintentional yet 
remediless wound, 

« Just so;”’ (exclaimed he with intolerable gravity,) “ but T wish- 
ed to show you what you must expect when your piece is publishe d, 
especially as it will be anonymous. My remarks here (producing 
his pape r) bear somewhat upon that subject. They were written 
after | left you last night, for your confounded proposal, and my 
silly compliane e, ran in my head so, that to sleep was impossible. 
Accordingly up I vot, lighted my candle, and here is the result. 
Will you hear it?” 

‘Yes, presently; but faith, Pll tell the reader who I am, if f can 
thus aveid his lynx-eyed serutiny.”’ 

“Well then, reader, | hear you ask, who i is this Iphigenus ?”’ 

“Who am 1? faith who should I be ? ; 

“Yes; but soberly, who are you?’ 

oW he am 1?2—W hy P m—but who the plague are you?’ 
‘ Now Jumble, ‘ go ‘ahead.’ ” 


Il. 
* And tire the hearer with a book of words.” 
A CHAPTER ON WRITERS, ET CETERA, 


I have somewhere heard of an old gentleman, who published a 
book without a single stop in it, from beginning to end, and, at the 
conclusion, inserted three or four pages filled with colons, semi-co- 
lons, &c. telling his readers to “select for themselves.”-—I have 
often thought what a good thing it would be if we could make ideas 
negotiable in the same way, and so write a chapter and place at the 
end a list of ideas which would be applicable to it. W hat an incal- 
culable benefit it would be to magazine writers! I have no doubt 
there are many students who respond to the same thought. Could 
they only make the reader imagine what they would say, we should 
often have a Percival in poetry, and an Irving i in prose. 

As itis, at present, what a wonderful, laughable spectacle does 
the literary world present. College itself with its four hundred stu- 
dents mi ay be considered as a litthe world, and as such, comprising 
writers of all kinds and sorts; with this difference between them and 
the world at large, that they are always ardent and undespairing in 
their pursuits. 

Out of these classes, we may select first, the dealer in sentiment, 
Who composes a stanza to Miss Somebody, which he sends to her, 
Written on the finest embossed paper, folded in true love style, with 
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a “Cupid and dart” seal, and all that sort of things. The girls pre. 
tend to ridicule these sort of productions ; but I never saw a young 
lady yet, who did not like to receive them, mightily. How her 
heart “flutters, as she carefully cuts round the seal and catches a 
glimpse of the words, “ Dear girl of my heart,’ “ Star of my destiny,” 
or some such expre ssive appellation. “The more nonsense the bet. 
ter, especially if she be a very fashionable Miss; for, it is a common 
remark at the present day, that if you talk other than nonsense to a 
truly fashionable lady, you insult her. Itis not howe ‘ver, confined 
me rely to the present day ~ Queen Elizabeth, with all her apparent 
indifference to the other sex, was fond of attentions fully as ridicu- 
lous. Well might her favorite poet exclaim, 


Oh most delicate fiend! 


Vho is‘tean read a woman. 


So much for love sonnets. —But there are other ways of express- 
ing sentiment. [ have observed that most poets make their first 
assays in an address to “the evening star,” or some one of the ce- 
lestial bodies. This is very natural, since there is something pecu- 
liarly /ofty in these aspirations. Besides, there is something so sub- 
lime, so calm, (tiny chum is now snoring,) so poetical in the midnight 
hours. ‘his, at least, is my opinion; for 1 am much given to these 
lucubrations, at times. 

‘Then we dave a class of story tellers. ‘These will sit down and 
mark off a certain number of characters, among which shall be a god- 
like hero, and a deseribable heroine. ‘They will then work upa 
plan comprising a plot, and love scenes in abundance, and after car- 
rying the hero through a variety of hair-breadth escapes, conclude 
with marriage, peace, plenty, happiness and soon. In all this kind 
of business, what a valuable article love is! How without it should 
we be favored with so many of those valuable two-volumed affairs 
yclept nov— (beg pardon!) improvers of the imagination.—lt our 
College writers would “ spur up, how would all these publications 
sink in public estimation. Then we should have no more of the 
sketches in which the preface is longer than the piece, which are 
headed with “ backwardness to write,” “ first attempt,” ‘ solicitation 
of friends,”’ and concluded with “ lite luck next time.” Indeed, 
I have sometimes been prompted to come forward with a story ;— 
but—zounds ! I’m greatly fond of digression. I was only going to 
say, Mr. Reader, that “ ‘the pressure of other duties”? prevents.— 
But to return to my subject. Last, not least, we have philosophers 
and metaphysicians, a grave, reflecting race of mortals. ‘These per 
sons are very little, if at all influenced by any of the delicate pas- 
sions we have alluded to. If you expatiate upon the wonders ol 
nature, or the beauty of the stars, before one of these, he will stop 
you short with the enquiry as to what causes the one, and what kind 
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of beings inhabit the other. From this class come most of our crit- 
ics and satirical writers. Philosophy is the mother of invention, it 
is said; and it would not be much amiss, methinks, if we were to 
ay that invention is sometimes the mother of philosophy, judging 
from the kind of j?! litlosoy tay made use of in some of our modern pro- 
ductions. Such for ex: imple , as a soliloquy upon man and his frail- 
ty, inthe beginning of a fashionable novel; or such a piece of philo- 
sophy as is to be found in many of the critical reviews. The more 
ruse and diflicult of comprehension the better.—We have not, 
however, very many such philosophers in College, “ though I say 
it myself, bem a penny at least not more than elsewhere. No 
more about” phil soplhiy, or, like a child, I have already meddled 
with edged tools. Pe tkine ¥ upon crities, a word about them, and 
the readers of magazines in ceneral.—There is one class of readers, 
who take up a magazine, glance at its contents with a sleepy indif- 
ference, and think no more of it, until asked their opinion with re- 
spect to its contents, when they give some good natured careless 
reply. These are the kind of readers whom all writers suit, and 
these are the kind which hope will peruse my “ impressions,” 
‘ ideas,” * pencil sketches,” ‘* speculations, or whatever you please 
tocallthem. Another class, who sometimes make efforts themselves 
in the writing line, are particularly careful to find fault with all who 
indulve in the same kind of seribbling. This class of critics is bad 
enough in all conscience ; but, ye powers preserve us from those 
who imagine that they are, and are in fact, 


Nothing, if not eritical 


There are too many such beings to be found every where.—I 
mean not those who devote themselves to the writing of reviews, 
but those who think that there is no wit or depth in a review, un- 
less the author in their power is completely ‘used up.” Such 
however are useful especially as a curb to young writers. Woe to 
that unfortunate man, who having been carried away by excess of 
sentiment or by enthusiasm, comes into their clutches! 

And now, dear reader, if you ask in which class of the geniuses 
alluded to, | rank myself, | can only tell you to “find out,” for 
opinions differ. Do you ask what is the drift in all this farrago of 
“first remarks,” | have only to tell you that you do not understand 
writers. Here is a piece of doggerel on the subject. 


Writers the same beings are all the world o'er; 
No matter how bad they ve suc ceeded, 
They always conclude to try and write more, 


For such writing is very much needed.” 


Perhaps a new work they will send to the press, 
Hurrned on to an abrupt conclusion, 
And then, in a pretace, their fears they'll express, 
Lest on your patience it be an intrusion.” 
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Perhaps they, at first, thought it not of the kind 
To be suited exactly to you; 

But to the conclusion at length brought their mind, 
“ For the present perchance it will do.” 


They promise hereafter to give something better— 
Their diligence ne'er to remit, 

And to make it perfection e'en to the letter, 
“ Should other ‘vocations permit.” 


So newspaper editors in their first number state, 
That its merits they mean to enhance— 

That the matter within it shall all be first rate, 
“If subscribers will pay in advance.” 


So magazine writers will try to improve, 
When next they shall publish a piece, 
And every objection will quickly remove, 

“If from critiques you only will cease.” 


THE ROSE. 


Tue snows of winter had disappeared from the earth—the ver- 
dant grass had every where overspread the fields—the flowers of 
the garden daily offered up their grateful incense to the skies, and 
the trees had again assumed their Jeafy covering, whilst Nature smi- 
led with joy, beholding the enthusiasm of her admirers, and the 
homage offered at her altars. Spring, redolent with odors, had now 
o’er heaven and earth established her mild reign—whilst the birds 
greeted her with songs, and her path was strewed with sweet-smell- 
ing flowers. 

One morn, as the sun arose, and with his beams converted every 
dew-drop into a sparkling gem, a vine of Morning-glory beheld 
a Rose-bud just bursting into life; lovelier than any flower of the 
garden it was; and, as the dew in its bosom sparkled with beauty, 
the graceful vine the more admired and more deeply loved, and rais- 
ing its youthful head, thus addressed the glowing beauty—‘ How, 
O glorious being, shall J dare aspire to thee; how can I, whose 
sole recommendation is honor, dare e’en to gaze upon thee: but, do 
thou pardon me, and know that love pure as Heaven itself consumes 
my heart; daily have I watched thy growth and expanding loveli- 
ness—ever have I loved thee ; but, now that the bud is so fast be- 
coming a flower, I entreat that thou wilt permit me to wind around 
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thy stem, and clasp thee in my tender embrace. Ever will I be 
constant—ever shall I adore thee, as something too pure for earth. 
1 will cling around thee, and nought but death shall sever us ;— 
when the summer rains descend, and threaten to overwhelm, I will 
cover thee—and when the mid-day sun shall scorch, | will over- 
shadow thee; when the parched earth shall withhold its sustenance, 
/ will bleed, and thou shalt live.” Deeply blushed the modest Rose, 
and smiled approval—and visions of happiness floated before the 
vine; but alas, that 


ee 


Nothing fond or bright is seen, 
But it hath pain and peril near" — 


for lo! wafted on a gentle zephyr’s breath, a butterfly attired in 
vaudy dress, beholds the beauty of the Rose, and becomes enamored 
of her loveliness ; instantly his pinions are checked in their flight, 
and descending, he whispers into the unsuspecting ear of the flow- 
er, the sweet poison of flattery. Alas! for the too credulous Rose ; 
vanity takes possession of her heart, and captivated by external ap- 
pearances, she rejects the noble qualities of the soul, listens to the 
tale of the butterfly, and in an evil hour yields to his arts—the 
thunder of heaven muttered, and earth sighed for her fate. Now, 
ye who read, mark and learn—the destroyer had no sooner robbed 
the poor flower of her sweets, and despoiled her of her beauty, than 
borne aloft, he deserts the Rose and departs never to return, whilst 
another and another soon become his victims. The Rose, faded and 
withered, becomes the ridicule of those around, who once envied, but 
now triumph over her. And now behold the fidelity of true love— 
the deserted Morning glory, whose sensitive heart had been sear- 
ed and broken by the cruelty of the being he still loved—now, whilst 
others scorn, twines around the stem of “ the deceived,” envelops 
her with his tendrils, and whispers consolation to the unhappy one, 
and declares his love still unchanged and unchanging, though life is 
fast ebbing in his veins. Gently the dying Rose raised her drooping 
head, and conscious of being still beloved by the only one she had 
ever truly loved, bows her head, and dies in happiness. A few 
moments had passed away, when the Angel who watches over the 
flowers, found them both withered, but clasped in a fond and close 
embrace. Let each heart learn the moral. 


H. H. B. 
Yale College, 21st November, 1836. 








THE STORM 


Ilaer thou, from some tall summit, lightning-riven, 
E'er seen the thunder-spirit rushing on, 
Bevirt with all the artillery of heaven, 
‘The mighty herald of th’ Eternal One? 
When clouds on clouds, in wild confusion driven 
by the fierce wind that has the mast'ry won, 
Rush to the zenith, mount o'er mountain rolled, 
Writhing as though embraced in some vast serpent’s fold, 


Oh, ‘tis a glorious and terrifie sight, 
The preparation of aerial war; 
When the deep thunder mutt’ring in its might, 
Is gathering all its forces from afar, 
W hile on the forehead of the storm the light 
Of the red lightning, like a baleful star, 
Shoots with a lurid glare, and oer its path 
The whirlwind pours along the blackness of its wrath. 
It comes, it comes, the tempest’s burning wheels 
Rush from the sky and shake the solid ground. 
The earth affrighted to her center yields, 
There isno room for echo, for the sound 
Is all impulsive, and the welkin feels 
A motion earthward from its farthest bound, 
Above, | slow, around—and all the air 
Swells into voice; there’s nota breath to spare. 


But hark! a noise amid the dying thunder, 
Low and distinct—it is an ocean's roar, 
That bends the firmament its vast weight under; 
Now downward to the earth ‘tis settling lower. 
And now the gates of heaven have burst asunder, 
And congregated waters through them pour; 
Down on the cowering hills the torrents sweep, 
Loud as Niagara in her mountain leap. 


He speaks in all, who erst on Sinai’s bill, 
‘Mid clouds and darkness and devouring flame, 
Bowed down the heavens, proclaimed his holy will, 
And bade the nations tremble at his name. 
In wrath, in glory, and in justice, still 
The Lord Jehovah ever is the same. 
Man is the same—he still his God reviles, 


Though from the arch of promise suffering Mercy smiles. 
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MISS TABITHA TUNK 
(A LLAP PROM MEMORY.) 


‘Por coutemplation he ond valor formed 


kor softness she and sweet attractive grace. — 


Miss Tabitha Tunk—Btar of my boy hood—Hope of my youth 
—Magnet of maturer years! | shall never forget thee, if I live to 
be as old as Methuselah. 

Miss ‘Tabitha ‘Tunk was the mistress of the village school, where 
| had the honor of studying the ‘ prima eleme niga.’ I see her now 
in memory with her tall and not ine ‘legant figure, her smooth and 
lilied physiognomy , lizht bair, and two little curls twisted into a cir- 
cular knot somewhat like an old fashioned tin whistle, with a pin 
stuck through them and which she always fastened over either eye, 
her ruff of snowy lawn pinned nicely about her neck, her cuffs of 
the same commodity, dimity petticoat, and large scissors hanging at 
her girdle by an imitation silver chain—Ah! | can see her now as 
plainly as when she used to come into the school-house, of a sum- 
iner’s morning some ten or twelve years since, and begin the duties 
of the day by reading a chapter in the Bible, and thrashing some 
little urchin for yeste rday’ s delinquencies. 

Miss ‘Tabitha Tunk (or rather Mrs. Tabitha Tunk as we some- 
times called her, from the fact that she was fast approximating to- 
wards that unfortunate period of life, when an unmarried woman is 
so sure to see a falling off in the attentions of the opposite sex)— 
Miss Tabitha 'Tunk, I say, used to begin the duties of the day by 
reading the Bible, and thrashing some little prototype of future 
wickedness. Whether it was because she was fond of holding 
sweet converse with the goodly precepts of Solomon and practicing 
thereupon, or whether she had discovered by intuition (a woman’s 
peculiar forte) that the best method of bringing up boys is by nev- 
er sparing the rod, | can’t say—but it is very certain, without in- 
quiring into her reasons, that she deem’d the birch of vital impor- 
tance; for she gave us all the most touching proofs of the same, 
and enforced it with an inculcation which could not well pass from 
the mind—or rather from the bedy. Her sharp, queer voice, like 
the ringing of a cracked silver pitcher— Bill! you goose ‘—slap' 
sli ap !— Betty ! ! you hussey’—whack! whack !—‘ Jonas! you fel- 
low’—thwack! thwack!—Ah! Ican hear them even now as the 
inelodies of yesterday, and I can’t help winking for the life of ine, 


from apprehension of personal uncomfort.—So much for the law of 
association. 
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Yet let it not be supposed that Miss Tabitha Tunk was destitute 
of all the finer qualities of man’s—or rather woman’s nature. [4 
it not be imagined she was destitute of feeling, a stranger to taste, 
wanting in true feminine delicacy. Nay, nay—you will err greatly 
if you think thus. For after all she was a real woman—yea, a 
woman of taste, and possessing many, very many of those high and 
attractive virtues, which are so pre-eminently estimable in the fe- 
male character. She was a woman of mind, and ranked high with 
those who knew her well. She was warm in her feelings, generous 
in her disposition, and very susceptible—as I shall shortly show. 

It might be amusing here and perhaps not unprofitable, to pause 
awhile upon the singularity of a character like this, (and there are 
many such,) and inquire how one individual can possess as it were, 
two distinct natures. Miss Tabitha Tunk was thought by most of 
her associates, to be colder in her feelings than one of the Polar ice- 
bergs. She was deemed unamiable, harsh, inquisitive, and withal 
discontented in her situation. And in truth she was so to appear- 
ance, and deserved the character among the villagers. Yet this 
was observed and commented upon—when her mother died, it near- 
ly broke her heart. It was observed, too, that when she lost a Jit- 
tle girl from her school, she was necessitated to relinquish the du- 
ties of her station for some days, merely from excess of grief. And 
it was known too, that she was kind to the poor, and lived a life of 
the most irreproachable purity. Now I am persuaded, that a man 
may have two distinct characters. A sort of callousness grows over 
the heart, which renders it insensible to common influences, and the 
usual duties of life are performed as mechanical—the results of an- 
terior and early formed habits, without the least participation of the 
feelings; and as feeling only gives attraction to our conduct, when 
feeling is shut off, the habits necessarily become disagreeable and 
repugnant to society. ‘lo make a comparison (a new one, kind 
reader, though perhaps a little singular)—there are persons whose 
feelings are like a pan of milk in dog-days well creamed over, 
which you may disturb by a ladle inserted cautiously beneath, and 
the body of the liquid may be dancing around like a Norwegian 
maelstroom, while the surface only trembles and remains unbroken. 

You are to understand then, kind reader, that Miss Tabitha Tunk 
was in reality, her reputation to the contrary notwithstanding, pos- 
sessed of deep and powerful feelings which striking circumstances 
only could bring up to the light. Now I would mention another 
aremg of such a character—which in fact applies to the whole 

uman family. The human heart must love something. It cannot 
live shut out from the common sympathies of its nature. — It will 
wither like a plant deprived of moisture, without them. It may be 
compared to a mountain lake, whose waters to be kept pure must be 
constantly receiving tribute from fresh gushing springs in some parts, 
and in others pouring off the surplus increase. ‘The waters are 
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kept healthy by the process. Miss Tabitha Tunk’s heart was a 
perfect exemplification of the comparison, for it began to be vague- 
ly whispered through the school, that none other than your humble 
servant, kind reader, was growing rapidly into favor. Whether self- 
interest prompted affection towards so unworthy an object as my- 
self, or whether ‘the little god’ had shot an arrow from my gray 
eves and stiff carroty hair, 1 can’t say—at least, | knew not at the 
time ; but this is certain—she most evidently had taken a fancy in 
an oblique direction, and | became an item in the compound of her 
felicities. 1 would remark here, that I was between the ages of ten 
and twelve and had already had two or three little mistresses, and 
as | was up to any thing, I determined to humor her, and therefore 
returned her passion with all the fervor of my disposition. Well, I 
was in high favor. She would never strike me a blow. Through 
iny interposition, many a little playmate was saved from the casti- 
gation he merited. She would suffer me when alone, to use the 
most endearing terms of which the English language is capable ; 
and sometimes allow me to touch her lips—which thing I perform- 
ed with the grace of a Chesterfield, or the skill of a Brommel. So 
passed the summer of my fourth passion ; and [| can confidently affirm 
that L loved Miss ‘Tabitha ‘Tunk with pretty considerable earnestness. 

It chanced on one of those dull soggy days of late summer, that 
Miss Tabitha Tunk came into the school-room pale as death. 
There was a want of her usual staid demeanor, in moving to her seat. 
We remarked the absence of the usually nice arrangement of her 
habiliments. Her eyes also were red as if she had wept the whole 
night; and it struck the whole school as something marvelous and 
inexplicable. We noticed also that she yawned when she read a 
chapter in the Bible, and sighed twice as she slapped little Nick 
Toughbreeches. The day passed off however, without any thing’s 
transpiring which tended to solve the enigma, and at evening unper- 
ceived | entered the private apartment of my charmer. Her back 
was turned partially towards me, and her face was so averted that I 
caught not her features, yet I saw she was weeping from the evi- 
dent undulations of her bésom—and she sobbed audibly. An open 
letter was lying on the desk before her, and as I cautiously advan- 
ced, to my astonishment I observed in her hand, the miniature coun- 
terfeit of one of the noblest looking fellows in the world. He was 
dressed as a naval officer, and the high forehead, large lustrous eyes, 
and finely curved lips, unraveled the thing at once. 

I laid my hand upon her shoulder—she started. ‘ Laurence !’ 
said she, and holding towards me the miniature she burst into a fresh 
flood of tears. 1 took her hand in mine, and bending down kissed 
her lips with the air of one who felt he had perfect liberty to do so 
—Wwhich she did not restrain. She then raised her eyes, and with 
the most wo-begone countenance | ever saw. | never was so touch- 
ed. I dropped upon my knees. 
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‘O! Tabitha Tunk,’ said 1, ‘dear Tabitha Tunk’—while the 
tears began to stream from my own eyes like a moderately big cata- 
ract, ‘Tell your Laurence what has happened.—By the Lord! if an 
one has looked at you amiss, said a word or scorned you, P'il—PllI—’ 

She put forth her hand, and parting the hair which lay in masses 
on my forehead, stooped down and kissed me—like a mother, while 
she replied— 

‘Laurence, dear Laurence, you have judgment beyond your 

ears ; and I will reveal to you and ask your counsel upon a subject 
i would scorn to tell to the oldest head in the village.’ She held 
up the picture. ‘Do you see this miniature: My first thoughts 
made meas jealous as Satan—Egad! I had a mind to challenge 
him—but it happening to pop into my head that I didn’t know who 
him was, | bridled my rage. She went on—‘ More than ten years 
since I was affianced to its original. [was then young, animated, 
and, you may have heard it said, handsome. He was a midshipman 
in the navy, and, as I was finishing my education in New Haven, | 
there saw him and gave him my heart. A few bright, happy weeks 
flew over me there—so happy that they will ever be bright spots 
for fancy to dwell on, even in the darkest hours. And they were 
few—for we parted soon, and I have never seen him since that pe- 
riod. Misfortune has reduced me to my present situation as you 
well know—(I forgot to relate the early history of Miss ‘Tabitha 
Tunk, and to say that she was the daughter of a rich and talented 
country gentleman, who was ruined by a villain and died broken 
hearted, quid est broken fortuned)—and he, having lost my address, 
finally concluded me dead or faithless to him. A month since he 
returned to this country, and hearing that I was still living and un- 
married and necessitated to teach school in an obscure country vil- 
lage, he came post haste to seek me, and arrived here it seems yes- 
terday morning. Last evening | received that—cruel—Read it, 
Laurence, read it, you shall know all.’ I read the following— 
To Miss Tasirna Tunx— 

Madam,—With a heart you might have still claimed, after an ab- 
sence of ten years I was hastening to throw myself at your feet. But 
what was my astonishment, when on entering this village | learned 
you were attached to another, and myself of course forgotten. | 
could not depart without letting you know | have been so near you— 
nor do I write this to reproach you—but to tell you I still wish and 
pray for your happiness, though I am not allowed to share it. | 
shall leave town immediately. 

Farewell for ever, 


ENnocu SHeersHeaD. 


l read the letter twice that there should be no possible mistake, 
then folding it slowly, 1 seized my hat and darted from the room. 
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| flew to the village inn, and to my inexpressible joy, learned he 
was still there—then making the request, | was instantly admitted to 
his presence. If 1 was struck with the ‘counterfeit presentment’ of 
the man, I was still more so with the figure before me. A tall 
sinewy looking frame of six feet, and a high commanding counte- 
nance, told me I was in the presence of no vulgar fellow. Hard- 
ships were visible upon him—the sun had tanned almost brown the 
handsome features—and a sear over the left eye gave him a more 
striking face, without detracting from its original beauty. 

| bowed respectfully—he stepped forward, and politely taking my 
hand, said— 

‘Well, my pretty master, what business with me ?’ 

| started back, and seizing one of two rapiers which lay on the 
table, put myself in attitude, and called upon him to defend himself. 

‘ Hoity toity, my little man,’ replied he coolly, ‘ why you would’nt 
fight me !’ 

‘Draw! you villain,’ said I, ‘draw! and receive three thrusts 
through the bowels—or promise to sign a paper I'll give you.’ 

‘Whew—whew ’—whistled he. 

‘Promise, or I'll make a riddle of you in a moment’— 

He hesitated —‘ Promise!’ reiterated 1, stamping fiercely — prom- 
ise, Or Say your prayers and prepare to go up immediately—I’ll 
give you just five minutes.’ 

| suppose he thought me crazy, or in fun—he replied —‘ 1 prom- 
ise, show me the paper.’ 

| instantly drew up a contract of marriage, between Mr. Enoch 
Sheepshead, sea officer, and Miss ‘Tabitha Tunk, school-mistress et 
cetera et cetera. 1 presented him the paper. He read it through. 

‘Do you know this lady ?? said he— 

‘Aye! sir, sign the contract, or prepare to go the way of your 
ancestors.’ 

He signed it. 

‘ Now, sir, sea officer,’ said 1,—‘ let me tell you that Miss Tabi- 
tha Tunk is a most virtuous lady—that she has loved you for ten 
years and is weeping for you now—that her uncle died this morning, 
and left her mistress of twenty thousand pounds—aye, twenty thou- 
sand pounds, you dog, think of that!’ 

A smile of pleasure passed over his countenance, like a sun beam 
over the dark edges of an angry summer cloud. ‘I heard she loved 
another—pray, who was the gentleman ?—’ 

‘I, sir, am he!’ said I[—stretching out my hand with a burst of 
laughter, I could no longer repress. He grasped it, and shook me 
heartily — 

‘You have saved me’—was all he could mutter. 

_ One week from that period they were wedded—and on the ensu- 
ing morning it was very currently reported through the village, that 
no young gentleman kiss’d the bride so often, as Master L— C—. 










STANZAS. 


’T 1s sweet, when heaven the orient sun receives, 

To view ‘neath shady walks and vine-clad bowers, 

The dew-drops glistening on the pendent leaves, 
And folded flowers. 


*Tis sweet to watch, ‘mid nature's mild repose, 

The fading glory of autumnal skies; 

So sinks the virtuous soul at life's calm close, 
Anew to rise. 


"Tus sweet, at midnight, in the keeling bark, 

To roam the restless ocean's billowy waste ; 

When shrink the wailing winds to caverns dark, 
And sigh for rest. 


‘Tis sweet to stand upon the brink alone, 

Where the wild cataract sends its mist abroad ; 

There's in the thunder of that torrent’s tone, 
The voice of God. 


"Tis sweet the dying music's strain to feel 
Breathe its low murmur through the saddened heart, 
When e'en affection tries in vain to heal, 

Its inward smart. 


"Tis sweet, when woes the troubled bosom sink, 

When a cold world provokes the latent sigh, 

When friends are faithless—then ‘tis sweet to think 
That man must die 


ECLIPSES. 


“ Defectus Solis varios, Lunaque labores.” 
Virgil. 


Ir is not the design of the present article to enter into the theory 
of eclipses, or to discuss those scientific principles which belong more 
appropriately to the astronomical text-book and the professed instruc- 
tor. We are aware that geometrical diagrams and algebraical formu- 
le would be out of place in the pages of a literary magazine. A few 
observations, however, on the history of eclipses, connected with the 


results, in a particular case, of those laborious computations which 
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are necessary to predict these phenomena, it is hoped may not prove 
uninteresting to at least a portion of our readers, while those who 
have no taste for speculations of this nature, will have the kindness 
to pass on to the succeeding article. 

t is by no means surprising, that men ignorant of philosophy, and 
accustomed to look upon the great lights of the firmament only as 
the instruments of human happiness, should witness the extinction 
of their beams with feelings of wonder and apprehension. Curiosity 
would naturally be aroused, and the interest thus excited would, of 
necessity, be greatly enhanced, wherever man’s natural proneness to 
confound cause with effect might have led him to lavish upon the 
celestial luminaries that meed of adoration which is due to none but 
the Creator. Accordingly, we find among the earliest records of 
profane history, some notice of astronomical observations. And these 
observations (at least, those transmitted to our times) were confined, 
almost exclusively, to eclipses. The stars, it is true, were early the 
objects of attentive study ; and the antiquity of the constellations is 
sufficiently manifest from the names and figures by which they are 
known. Yet this is by no means a matter of history. Its record is 
found only in the firmament itself. Those events which men are 
the most careful to note, are such as, on account of their extraordi- 
nary character, have appealed most strongly to their natural curiosity 
or their superstitious fears. Consequently eclipses, the most promi- 
nent of celestial phenomena, have generally constituted the first 
chapter in the scientific history of the world. Some nations, indeed, 
have claimed for their arts and sciences an antiquity entirely at vari- 
ance with all our ideas of historical truth. The pretensions of the 
Egyptians, Chinese and Indians are too extravagant to merit belief. 
That these nations were among the first to mark the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, is undoubtedly true. But when we are told 
that the Egyptians had recorded a series of observed eclipses extend- 
ing through a period of forty eight thousand eight hundred and fifty 
three years, that the Chinese had not only observed, but even cal- 
culated and prefigured beforehand these phenomena, during a period 
of three thousand eight hundred and fifty eight years, and that the 
Indians, three thousand one hundred and two years before the Chris- 
tian era, had arranged tables and precepts almost as accurate as those 
which have been produced by the refinements of modern science, we 
are compelled to conclude that Time has exerted his distorting influ- 
ence upon the veracity of scientific, as well as upon that of political 
history, and that the mists of fable, which hang around the origin of 
almost every nation, have been equally effectual in obscuring the 

= history of philosophy. 

Within the first of these periods, the Egyptians are said to have 
observed three hundred and seventy three eclipses of the sun, and 
eight hundred and thirty two of the moon—numbers which nearly 
represent the proportion of solar and lunar eclipses visible at any 
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one place. It is computed that, on an average, of two hundred and 
thirty eight solar eclipses in a century, ae three are visible ata 
particular place ; and of one hundred and fi ly two lunar, that sev. 
enty six are visible. Making suitable deductions for those not seen 
by reason of clouds, the average number of eclipses actually obsery- 
able at any one place, during a century, will probably be not far from 
thirty for the sun, and perhaps sixty or sixty five for the moon ; so 
that had the Egyptians kept an accurate record of their visible eclip- 
ses only, the numbers which they mention might all have been ob- 
served within the comparatively short period of twelve or thirteen 
centuries. 

The earliest eclipse on record is one said to have been observed 
in China, about the year 2159 B.C. Another, however, is not 
mentioned tll 776 B.C. and the earliest of which the account is 
sufficiently authentic to admit of its being recomputed by modem 
astronomers, happened 722 B.C. From that time down to 400 
B.C. the Chinese recorded thirty six eclipses, of which thirty one 
have been verified by modern calculations. 

That the Chinese, at a very early period, had made considerable 
advances in the study of astronomy, is beyond dispute. ‘Their em- 
perors appear to have held out to science the most munificent en- 
couragement. The Mathematical Tribunal, an institution resem- 
bling somewhat the scientific associations of modern Europe, was 
established by them for the purpose of promoting the knowledge of 
astronomy, and securing the regular prediction of eclipses. — Its or- 
ganization, however, was on principles purely despotic. A law of 
the empire directed, that “whether the instant of the occurrence of 
any celestial phenomenon was erroneously assigned, or the phenome- 
non itself not foreseen and predicted, either negligence should be 
punished with death!” The situation of an astronomer under such 
regulations, and while science itself was so little advanced, must 
have been, of course, by no means enviable. Accordingly, it is re- 
lated, that on the occurrence of an eclipse which had not been pre- 
dicted, the two chief mathematicians of the empire were condemned 
to suffer capital punishment for their want of sagacity. The sever- 
ity of this edict probably suggested the expedient adopted by sub- 
sequent astronomers for evading the penalty. ‘Two eclipses having 
been formally announced to the empire, both of which were looked 
for in vain, their predictor had the address to secure his own safety, 
by turning the failure into a compliment to his sovereign, asserting 
that his calculations were perfectly correct, but that the heavenly 
bodies had deviated from their ordinary courses, out of respect for 
the virtues of the emperor. 

These circumstances are sufficient to render it manifest that the 
Chinese were in possession of no very accurate method of predict- 
ing eclipses. The true theory of these phenomena was probably 
beyond their reach; and if they had it in their power to predict 
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them at all, it was probably by means of some empyrical cycle, sim- 
ilar to the period of eighteen years employed by the Chaldeans. 
What has sometimes been asserted of the perfection of their astron- 
omy, and of their ability to determine not only the hour, but even 
the minute in which an eclipse should happen, must be regarded 
only as the testimony of ignorance, or of interest—of ignorance, in 
the native historians who credulously believed all that tradition taught 
them of the perfection of their ancestors, or of interest, in the Jes- 
uits who were anxious to secure the favor of the Emperor, and who 
eventually acquired such an influence as to have almost the sole 
management of the Mathematical Tribunal during many years. 
Even those tables from which the Brahmins of India compute 
their eclipses, and which have become so celebrated in the history 
of eastern science, are of too doubtful an antiquity to be made a 
corner stone for the scientific reputation of an unknown age. That 
China, and India, and, indeed, the whole of Asia was once inhabited 
by an highly cultivated and scientific people, of whom all traces have 
long since faded from the earth, except perhaps those few and am- 
biguous relics which have served to awaken curiosity and provoke 
speculation, is a theory too important in its bearings to be based on 
the disputed authority of astronomical tables. If ever there was 
such an age, in which science had attained the perfection to which 
we now allude, it must, of necessity, have been antecedent to the 
deluge; and this mighty convulsion must have been the very agent 
that swept from the earth these hypothetical accumulations of knowl- 
edye. According to Josephus, the antediluvians were, many of 
them, distinguished astronomers ; and it would seem to have been 
solely for the purpose of affording facilities for extended observa- 
tions, in order that science might be benefited, that the lives of these 
early observers were prolonged by the Creator to so venerable a 
length. ‘This inference may seem plausible; and we can readily 
imagine that Methuselah would have had greatly the advantage over 
Newton in making deductions from long series of observed phenom- 
ena; yet we are hardly credulous enough to believe that the ‘ Surya 
Siddhanta,’ the Principia of Indian astronomy, is a genuine relic 
of antediluvian science. Whatever affection men may have had for 
sines and tangents, it is highly probable that amid the terror and 
confusion of a general deluge, mathematical tables would have been 
among the last things they would have thought of preserving. More- 
over, the epoch of 3102 B. C., which is that of the Indian tables, 
and that upon whose genuineness the claims of the Indian astronomy 
must stand or fall, notwithstanding the plausible arguments which 
have been advanced in favor of its having been actually observed, 
is how generally believed, in consequence of additional evidence, to 
have been obtained by calculations backward from a much more 
modern era. But be this as it may, the simple circumstance that 
the Indians are in possession of tables, the principles of which they 
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do not understand, but which are capable of giving, with tolerable 
accuracy, the positions of the planets and the phenomena of ecli 

is sufficient proof that astronomy was once cultivated in the East to 
a much greater extent than at the present day. ‘The modern Brab- 
mins, it is expressly stated, are mere machines in the calculation of 
eclipses, having their rules in verse, which they repeat during the 
computation. 

Of the series of observations said to have been made at Babylon 
during the nineteen centuries antecedent to the time of Alexander, 
we have suflicient reason to doubt the accuracy at least, if not the 
very existence, from the fact that Ptolemy, when investigating the 
period of the moon’s revolution, placed in them so little confidence 
as to neglect them entirely, and go no further back than 720 B.C. 
for the record of an eclipse sufliciently accurate for his purpose, 
The Chaldeans, however, undoubtedly became distinguished at an 
early period for their knowledge of astronomy. ‘To them has been 
generally ascribed the discovery of that well known period of eclipses 
which bears their name. This cycle, consisting of eighteen years 
and ten or eleven days, was probably the only means possessed by 
the ancients for the prediction of eclipses. ‘The whole art of com- 
putation was embraced in the simplest process of arithmetical addi- 
tion. There being a regular return of the same eclipse every Chal- 
dean period, we have obviously only to note the eclipses which 
happen during eighteen successive years, to be able to predict 
approximately all that will occur during several centuries. It is 
plain, however, that in this way, we can determine neither the visi- 
bility of the eclipse, nor the time of day in which it will happen. 
And this seems to have been the case with the ancient predictions ; 
hence their frequent failures. 

The first introduction into Greece of a method of foretelling 
eclipses has been generally ascribed to Thales, and that which he 
predicted is said to have been the remarkable total obscuration of 
the sun, which put an end to a battle between the Medes and Lydi- 
ans. Yet Thales neither specified the day, nor even the month of 
its appearance ; indeed, so vague is the testimony concerning it, that 
even the ~~ itself has never yet been satisfactorily settled. His 
method of prediction was undoubtedly the Chaldean, which he might 
have borrowed from the east. ‘That the Greeks in general, even at 
a later period than this, were unacquainted with the true theory of 
eclipses, appears from the fact that one of their philosophers was 
subjected to the most cruel persecution for showing the true reason 
of an eclipse of the moon, being accused of ‘ascribing to natural 
causes the attributes and power of the gods.’ It was not till the 
age of Ptolemy that the motions of the moon began to be tolerably 
understood and tables constructed like those of modern times. From 
that age to this, as the calculations of eclipses have acquired more 
and more accuracy, these phenomena have been teen. among 
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civilized nations, with decreasing interest, and the terror which they 
once inspired is now known only as a matter of history. Among 
barbarous nations, however, they are sull invested with all the alarm- 
ing attributes they ever possessed. ‘That they are the precursors 
of wars, and famines, and of every calamity, is a superstition coe- 
val with the earliest history of our race. An eclipse took place 
when the foundations of Rome were laid; another witnessed the 
downfall of the Assyrian, and the erection of the Babylonian em- 
pire; a third portended a famine at Rome, and the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war; a fourth the slaughter of the Sabines, 
anda fifth the plague at Athens. Even in later times an eclipse of 
the sun betokened the death of Constantius, another that of Lewis 
the Pious, and another still—one so remarkable that the stars were 
visible—the great schism at Rome which arose from the contentions 
of three rival popes. 

There isa striking similarity in the notions entertained of eclipses, 
at the present day, among all uncivilized nations. ‘The common 
Bralunins of India believe them to be caused by the intervention of 
the monster Rahu, who endeavors to devour the sun and moon as 
they pass by him in their revolutions. The head and tail of the 
monster have been allegorized as the two nodes of the moon’s orbit— 
which explains one of the many relies of barbarism to be found in 
our common almanacs. , the dragon’s head or ascending node, 
and ©», the dragon’s tail or descending node are doubtless familiar to 
all. In an allegorical representation of an eclipse witnessed in India 
by M. de Guignes, two dragons were the principal characters ; the 
moon was heroine. ‘The natives of the Nicobar Islands, in the bay 
of Bengal, during an eclipse, are accustomed “ to beat their gongs 
with the utmost violence, and hurl their spears into the air, to frighten 
away the demon who is devouring the celestial luminary.” The 
Moors in Africa, on the occurrence of an eclipse, are said to “ run 
about distracted in companies, firing vollies of musketry at the sun 
to drive off the monster, or dragon, by which they suppose it is being 
devoured.” A traveler mentions that on entering Deba, in Thibet, 
the moon becoming eclipsed, his ears were “ greeted with the sound 
of trunpets, and the beating of drums and gongs from the temple of 
Naryan.”’ Similar customs were witnessed in other parts of Asia. 
The like superstition prevails among the natives of America. A 
dragon, a great fish, a demon, or an enraged deity is supposed to be 
swallowing the sun and moon. Hence, as in other quarters of the 
world, the beating of noisy instruments, and the howling of war- 
whoops and death-songs to frighten away the monster. 

There is hardly an occurrence in nature at which a savage is more 
terrified, than atan eclipse. ‘To him it is a visible revelation of the 
anger of his gods. And the man who can tell him beforehand at 
what hour the sun and moon will be darkened, he naturally regards 


as one favored of Heaven, and worthy of superior reverence. In- 
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stances are vot wanting in which this superstition has been made an 
engine of interest. Knowledge here is, indeed, power. Columbns 
proved this upon the natives of the West Indies. Being in danger 
of famine from their refusal to furnish him with provisions, he boldly 
threatened them with impending calamities, announcing, as a token, 
an eclipse of the moon ; which occurring as he had predicted, he no 
longer found difficulty in compelling obedience. In like manner, it 
is related of the warrior ‘Tecumseh, that having been preinformed of 
the eclipse of 1806, he immediately usurped, in the name of the 
Great Spirit, the sovereignty of his tribe, asserting that on the 16th 
of June, the will of Heaven would be manifested in his favor by a 
total darkening of the sun at noonday—thus raising himself, on the 
ignorance of his countrymen, from the rank of a subject to unlimited 
authority. 

The eclipse of 1806 is the one familiarly spoken of in New Eng- 
land as the ‘ great eclipse,’ being the most remarkable that had been 
seen for many years, and indeed the only total one visible in New 
England during the present century. ‘The alarm it inspired, how- 
ever, was not confined to savages. Many are the ate that even 
in this land of light, there were shades of ignorance and supersti- 
tion darker even than the eclipse itself. Not a few spectacled eyes 
were strained almost from their sockets, to obtain what was sup- 
posed to be a last glimpse at the expiring sun. The stars at noon- 
day, the lamp in the drawing room, the gloom upon the land- 
scape, the retiring of domestic animals, the untimely crowing of the 
cock—these were well calculated to excite alarm in the superstitious, 
and surprise in all. ‘Though total eclipses of the sun are of rare 
occurrence, and near approximations to them proportionally ‘ few 
and far between,’ yet of the latter class our age has been furnished 
with a series by no means common. Within a period of eight years, 
no less than four very large solar eclipses, in addition to several smaller 
ones, have been, or are to be visible in New England. The first hap- 
pened in 1831, the second in "34, the third in ’86, and the fourth 
will be that of September 18th, 1838 ; after which another of much 
importance will not happen till April 25th, 1846, when the sun will 
be half obscured ; and again in 1854, when there will be an annular 
eclipse in New England on the 26th of May. 

The eclipse of 1838 is the fifth return, according to the Chaldean 
period, of that which happened in England on the 25th of July, 
1748. If any one wishes to see an account of the phenomena ol 


this eclipse at its various periodical returns, and of the progress of 


its central path across the earth, from the time it first entered upon 
it at the south pole about the year 1153, to the time of its entirely 
leaving it at the north pole in the year 2090, reference may be bad 
to Simith’s Dissertation on eclipses, published at London in 1748, 
an extract from which is contained in the eighteenth chapter of Fer- 
guson’s Astronomy. 
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We subjoin a few remarks on the general phenomena of the eclipse 
of 1838, in its passage across the earth, with the result of a calcu- 
lation of its appearance, as exhibited to an observer at New Haven. 
Not having had access to the latest tables published in Europe, nor 
been able to obtain a copy of the Nautical Ephemeris for the year 
in question, our calculations may not, perhaps, be found to possess, 
in all respects, perfect accuracy. Yet a possible error of a Jew se- 
conds is no more than that to which the most finished tables are lia- 
ble. ‘The very best do not agree with each other. The tables of 
Delambre for the sun, and those of Burckhardt for the moon—which 
have been the principal ones employed in the computation of this 
eclipse—are acknowledged to be among the most accurate that have 
yet been constructed. And the results obtained from these, espe- 
cially when repeated from the tables of Burg and Damoiseau, as in 
the present instance, are believed to be as near approximations to 
the truth as the nature of the case admits ; at least, as near as can be 
of any practical utility to ordinary observers, for clocks and watches 
capable of giving us the time within a few seconds of the truth are 
exceedingly rare. 

Itis well known that a solar eclipse can be seen only from a small 
portion even of that hemisphere to which the sun itself is, at the 
time, visible. That of 1838 will be witnessed only in North Amer- 
ica, and the northern portion of Colombia. ‘The places to which an 
eclipse is total or annular, are embraced within much narrower limits. 
Those to which it is exactly central are designated by the single 
line which represents the path across the earth of the center of the 
moon's shadow. ‘To all places within a few miles of this line, on 
both sides of it, the eclipse will be either total or annular, according 
as the apparent diameter of the moon exceeds or falls short of that 
of the sun. ‘The line of the central eclipse, one might naturally 
suppose at first thought would be not far from rectilinear, crossing 
the earth from west to east, in the direction of the moon’s apparent 
motion. In high latitudes, however, the curves given to this path 
by the rotation and oblique position of the earth, are exceedingly 
various. Of the lines described by the large eclipses which we have 
named as peculiar to the present period, the most anomalous is that 
of September, 1838. The center of the moon’s shadow in this 
eclipse first strikes the earth in the Frozen Ocean, not far from the 
North Pole, at ten minutes past three, P. M., whence proceeding 
inasoutherly direction, it crosses the western part of Hudson’s Bay 
at Fort York ; entering soon after the United States through Lake 
Superior, it passes on towards the southeast over Traverse Bay in 
Lake Michigan, across lakes St. Clair and Erie, the northeastern 
corner of Ohio, the southwestern of Pennsylvania, the State of Ma- 
ryland and Chesapeake Bay, and entering the Atlantic near the 
southern boundary of Delaware, it then takes an easterly direction 
till it finally leaves the globe in latitude 34° 10’ N. and longitude 
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57° 5’ W., at 2} minutes past five in the afternoon. The time oe. 
cupied in passing over the United States, from Lake Superior to the 
Atlantic coast, a distance of nearly nine hundred miles, is only thirty 
minutes, averaging, therefore, about thirty miles a minute. ‘To those 
jlaces over which the center of the shadow passes, the eclipse will 

annular for the space of about six minutes. ‘This will happen at 
Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, Ohio, Pitisburgh, Pa. Frederickstown and 
Annapolis, Md. and Washington, D.C. ‘To all places within abou 
two hundred miles of a line passing through these points, the ap- 
nular appearance will be more or less perfect, according to circum. 
stances. 

At New Haven, (Lat. 41° 17’ 58” N. and Long. 72° 57/ 46 
W.) the appearance of this eclipse, at the time of Greatest Obseu- 
ration, will be as represented in the accompanying figure. 





The times are computed to be as follows: —Tuesday, Sept. 18th, 


1838. 


h m s 
Beginning of the eclipse, 3 19 59 
Greatest obscuration, 4 39 28% P.M. mean time at New Haven. 
End of the eclipse, 5 50 49 
Duration, 2 30 50 


Digits eclipsed on the sun’s south limb, 11° 2’, 

Apparent distance of centers of the sun and moon at greatest ob- 
scuration, 1’ 22”, 

The sun will set at six minutes past six, or about fifteen minutes 
after the end of the eclipse. 
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PAPERS FROM THE ATTIC 


No. Il. 


POMPOSITY. 


“ Licet s ipere sibe pompa, — Seneca’s ke; isles 


lr there’s any thing I hate it is a pompous man. From my very 
childhood | have felt suspicious of them, and I can add the testimo- 
ny of some years’ experience to the remark, that they are mostly 
knaves or fools. You will find them every where and in every con- 
dition. ‘The plagues of Egypt were not thicker, and I may add, 
were not more offensive. ‘They smell bad in the ‘nose of my no- 
bility,’ and | always turn from them as from contamination. 

| have often thought in my peregrinations, that | would lift my 
voice against them. LT acknowledge my condition humble and my 
voice weak, yet weak as it is | have thought a word even from me 
might be of virtue. The field is a large one, and once in it a man 
might write forever and yet leave the subject unexhausted ; for it is 
as extensive as the follies of men are numerous, and these have with- 
stood the quips and quiddits of centuries without any sensible dimi- 
nution, 

Aye, of pompous men I have much to say, and I write upon it 
with earnestness, because I hate the quality as I do wickedness. In 
fact, it is not quite so far removed from wickedness as many suppose. 
The various little proprieties of life that it violates, the omission of 
certain inconsiderable moral duties which it presupposes, and the 
utter want of every thing like correct moral taste of which it gives 
such palpable evidence, place the possessor of it pretty near the 
landmark betwixt vice and virtue. | have observed that such men 
have no regard for the peaceful charities of the world. ‘They are 
disagreeable in their manners, unfortunate in their habits, and the 
better sensibilities of the heart are either dead or perverted. The 
inconsiderable variableness of common life, the only source of that 
gentle happiness which does not tire one in the end, has for such no 
attractions. ‘They want excitement. ‘They want the whirl, and 
activity, and bustle of life, or they cannot live. ‘They have no con- 
ception of happiness from any thing else. We talk to them of con- 
tentinent, of moderate wishes, of the calm peacefulness of domestic 
life, and we talk Hebrew at once. They seem to think that man 
was born of a tempest, that he was cradled on a thunder cloud, and 
inust live ina whirlwind. The unhappy taste which has gotten pos- 
session of them will not let them go elsewhere, and at every success- 
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ive period of life it is pushing them further and further into the 
stream, at the same time it is warping more and more their powers 
of judgment, so that reproofs and expostulations are of no avail, 
Montaigne says ‘ when a man has passed the barriers of impudence 
he is not to be curbed ;” and it is precisely so with pompous men, 
Give them the reins and they are about as incorrigible as a Barbary 
horse. 

Pompous men may be divided into many classes. The most 
prominent however are your talkers. Of pompous talkers, I am 
sure of the sympathies of all modest men when I reprehend them. 
There is no one arrived at years of discretion, but can remember 
some moment of annoyance from these inveterate bores ; and like 
all other evils they seem eternally in the way. Stages and steam- 
boats. councils and colleges, wherever you turn yourself, you are 
sure to meet them; and their swelling nothings come pouring into 
your ears with eyery breeze. IT have sometimes gone up to sucha 
man when his back was turned, and touched him with my gloved 
finger or the end.Df my walking stick, absolutely apprehensive that 
he might be the aNimal he is so often taken for. 

I bey leave to guard the reader against one impression here, and 
that an important one. Ido not include under the head of pompous 
talkers, those whom we sometimes call noisy men. Men of quick 
sensibility and exuberant fancy are apt to be noisy, apt to talk much, 
loud, and long, and oftentimes to little purpose. IT should be doing 
such great injustice by classing them with the bad ; for though often 
silly, they are as often men of rare and great parts, and have their 
value. ‘They deserve at the worst but the gentlest censure, for they 
are after all the very life of society. Who would not be pleased 
and vivified rather, even by one who had some follies, than be dull- 
ed and deadened by hin who says nothing atall? The happy rattle 
of a happy tongue is music, and he who has no ear for it lacks one 
of his rarest senses. 

Philosophers have said, that great minds are not ready minds. 
The great minds deal in principles that comprehend the minor truths, 
and when these are wanted, some time is requisite in fishing them up. 
Now this is true ina measure and supported by examples; but I alto- 
gether enter a protest against drawing so grave a deduction from any 
such premises. For every such example I can fetch opposites, and 
I know no satisfactory reasons for asserting, that the knowledge of 
principles necessarily precludes the knowledge of facts. ‘The mind 
acts with the rapidity of lightning, and when principles are once as- 
certained and well established, it may learn to grasp particulars with 
the readiness of intuition. Three of the greatest men of the last 
century were distinguished above all their cotemporaries for their 
powers of conversation, men whose strict logic, daring invention, 
and astonishing minds at once refute the hypothesis. ‘These men 
were noisy men, and sometimes silly ; yet, thereby, to hold them @ 
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whit less than great men, were detraction. So much in defense of 
your sometimes noisy men. 

° By pompous talkers I mean quite another thing. I mean men 
who are unnatural. ‘Those of me rry tongues just referred to, are 
invariably simple | in their thoughts ‘and in their fee ‘lings. Tis the 
une curbed cenuineness of unaffected nature gushing up in their hearts 
like a fountain. ‘Tis such that throw aside, as if disgusted with 
them, the artificial trammels of society and stand out as the heart 
was in the primitive and golden age of things ; and the quick response 
that this ease in them finds in every body around them even while 
they censure, proves its genuineness. But pompous men are un- 
natural men. ‘They always walk on stilts. They talk as if by dic- 
tionaries. If they ever say a thing fit to be heard we are so dis- 
custed in the hearing of it, that we cast it from us. 

~ This last thought should be amplified. It isa fact, that the 
smartest thing in the world can be spoiled by the saying of it. Some 
men when they are going to say a smart thing, swell up, and puff, 
and blow to give notice of it. They tell you to stand out of the 
way for acannon ball is coming. T hey blow a trumpet before them 
as the Pharisees and Sadducee 's of old, when they did their chari- 
ties. Now if we do not find it almost always as represented by the 
Venusian satirist — 


Parturiant mont &c. &e 


we find it quite as bad ; for it was like listening toa flute in a thun- 
der storm, ‘the pother of the heavens’ spoiling the melody. When 
aman would say asmart thing, it should slip from his tongue as water 
does from a rock. Noman can define wit. Locke has not done it, 
Addison’s fine papers on the subject completely fail. But we know 
what it is not. We know it don’t come from the lips like smoke 
coming out of a smoke house. As true wit is good for nothing se- 
cond handed, so smart things said with a swell are absolutely value- 
less. 

On the whole, it may be said of pompous talkers, that they are a 
very useless set of individuals. It is not a small fault in the m, nor 
is one of those to be slurred over by calling it a foible. It is some- 
thing more, and it shows the whole character defective. Such aman 
cannot be a man of sensibility ; for if he were he would be more 
sparing of the sensibility of others. ‘The disposition to swell, and 
gasconade, and talk huge, and mouth strange oaths, evinces princi- 
ples entirely dissociated from modesty ; and such a man were better 
any where else than in a world, where mutual good is the proper 
object of all, and mutual exertion is the source of individual happi- 
ness, 










“OUR MAGAZINE.” 


“ How pleasantly the angler with his hook and line, 
Anticipates his draught, and whiles away his time, 
Standing on the bank of the ranning crystal clear, 
With attendant by his side and a basket hanging near. 


“* And now he has a bite a smile comes on his cheek, 
‘Lhave caught you at last,’ Lalmost bear bim speak ; 
He steps a little back, he snatches with his might, 

And he looks at the hook but Us nought but a bile.” 


These lines, which are extracted from an article sent to the Magazine, we do 
not give on account of any particular beauty of the poetry, or trom any merit whieb 
our nice discrimination has enabled us to detect, either in a happy application 
the metre, or in the originality of the subject But, as now at the end of the stage 
we seek a few moments of leisure, that we may extend to correspondents our ac 
customed favors, and indulge ina little chit-chat with our friends, the idea of the 
“anticipating fisherman’s” pleasing pursuit, and its melancholy termination, calls 
to mind (if we may so express it,) the precariousness of our own situation. 

Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances, we are obliged to apologize for pub- 
lishing this month less than the specified number of pages, which, could we have 
anticipated itin season, though not, perhaps, after the manner of the fisherman 
might have been avoided. ‘T'hatit is Su, We regret exceedingly. But as hitherto 
our error, if such itis, has been upon the other side, we think that no one will 
complain. 


To Corresronvents —The remarks of “G. R. C.” upon extravagance are 
quite too personal in their reference; whilst the author is frequently in danger ol 
falling into the same error which he would deery 

The writer of “ To my Bible,” might read, perhaps, to advantage, those beauti 
ful lines commencing with 


“ Holy bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine,” &e. 


“E,” will readily perceive how his piece is disposed of. 

Stanzas by “S,” and “ At Midnight,” are declined. 

R.’s piece is respectfully declined. 

The writer of the piece having for its motto “ Scribimus indocti doctique pot- 
mata passim,” would do well to consult the author of the Fredoniad, as being the 
best authority upon American epics. Some passages, however, are very well 
written, 
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